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themselves strangers and pilgrims upon the earth,
wanderers without a country for the present, but expect-
ing one on the other side of death. Applied to them,
however, these expressions are not literally true but meta-
phorical, and mean only that the secular states of which
they were members did not excite their interest or their
patriotism so strongly as the divine Society into which
Christ had called them. All of them were members of
some secular state as well as of the Christian Church; a
complex system of obligations lay upon all of them already
when the new Christian obligations were imposed, and
their activity was confined by a multitude of prohibitions.

In this respect the Christian commonwealth was not
only unlike the camp of Abraham but unlike the ancient
theocracy at every period of its history. For the
political organisation of the Israelites sprang up, as it
were, in the-bosom of the ecclesiastical one, and was
never regarded as distinct from it. The ancient Hebrew
never regarded himself as living under two laws, one
human and the other divine. To him all law alike was
divine, whether it punished theft or denounced death
against idolatry. He believed both tables of the law
to have been written with the finger of God. When
he went before the civil tribunals it was ' to enquire of
God.' But the Christian regarded the civil power of his
time as external altogether to the divine society, and
though he might be ready to recognise it as in some sense
a divine ordinance and as having a right to his obedience,
yet on the other hand it knew nothing of that other
commonwealth to which he professed to belong, Lad no
respect for its laws, and would barely tolerate its existence.

The divine Society had therefore to make its choice